F.     Subshells

The  next  question  that   should   come   to   mind   after  study-
ing  Table   1   is,   why do   some  elements   have   partially   full
shells  and  then  the  next  shell   out  from  this   shell   is
also partially  filled?     An   example   of   this   is  potassium,
(Z   =   19):      notice   the   "K"   shell  =   2,    "L"   shell   =   8,   "M"
shell   =   8,   "N"   shell  =1.      To   explain   why   the   "M"   shell
did  not  take  the  one  electron  that  went  to   the   "N"
shell,   we  must delve  deeper   into  the   construction   of   the
shells.

The  R,   L,   M,   N,   0.   P,   Q   shells   are   called   the  main
shells.     Each main  shell   after   the   "K"   shell   is  made
up of  subshells.     The  number  of  subshells   (or  sub-
orbitals)   that  are  present  within  a  main   shell   is
shown   in   figure  3.
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Figure   3

Note, in figure 3, each subshell that exists within a
main shell as a set number, of electrons.  Each one of
the "S" subshells in any main shell contains two
electrons.  Each succeeding subshell always has four
electrons more than its preceding subshell.  Remember,
it was stated earlier that a main shell will fillr in
most cases, before the next main shell begins.  To be
more specific, a subshell will fill prior to the next
subshell out within a main shell.  If a subshell in the
"M" shell cannot be filled, the electrons will move out
to the "S" subshell in the "N" main shell.  An example
of this is again potassium (Z = 19).  Refer to figure
4.
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